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A WEEK AT A RAILWAY STATION. 


Nosopy stops here ; nobody ever thought of stop- 
ping here ; nobody, except compelled by stress of 
weather, ever will. The house is large ; the rooms 
are clean, airy, and comfortable ; the fare is whole- 
some, the attendance prompt ; and yet there is not 
a visitor under the roof but myself. Scores arrived 
this morning, but they are all gone. Those who 
stay here the longest sleep but one night. They 
come in the evening by the last train, and leave 
by the first packet the next day. Meanwhile, the 
house is still, The railway porters, released from 
the imperative struggle which marks the transit 
of a ship-load of passengers to the train, are slowly 
loading ‘goods,’ or butting carriages upon ‘turning- 
tables” The landlady is working crochet behind 
the deserted bar; and the greedy little crowd which 
stuffed itself there two hours ago, is now in the 
middle of the Channel, no longer hungry. 

Once, on my way from London to Paris, I was 
compelled to spend twenty-four hours in this rail- 
way station. Then I said to myself: ‘Some day, 
when I am very tired, and want a little unbroken 
rest, I will come here ;’ and here Iam. Those who 
do not know what it is to tug for several months 
together at a half-mired heavy social wagon, with- 
out taking your head out of the collar for a day, 
cannot understand the craving for some place where 
to lie down and sleep for a week, and at the same 
time have the busy world at. your elbow, as a foil 
to repose. I wanted no lively change; I was too 
weary to care for amusement ; I craved rest, and 
yet I dreaded the busy idleness of a watering-place. 
So I came where there is not a soul to whom I need 
talk, not a household regulation which I need 
observe ; where, above all, I find no small society 
of indolent visitors chattering, taking excursions, 
killing time, and trying to make themselves plea- 
sant. And yet the place is not dull. I can feel 
the stream of life flowing by. I can get many of 
the advantages of a tour by putting my head out of 
the window, or descending to the coffee-room. This 
house is a joint in one of the great lines between 
London and Paris. Some people travel to see the 


world ; I sit still, and see the world travelling. I 
can mingle daily with tourists, and imagine myself 
either at home or abroad. I embark and arrive at 
pleasure. There is generally a train waiting at the 
front-door, or a steamer at the back. I can sit 
aside in safe rest, and yet the procession of travellers, 
keen after work or play, marches by, an incessant 
background of fuss to my repose. Nobody stops. 

When the hostelry, the inn feature, of this rail- 
way station was set up, its bills announced that 
‘parties’ might be taken in at so much a week. 
But no one came. This item has disappeared from 
the advertisement. No one has found out the 
peculiar charm of seclusion to be tasted in such a 
place as this. 

Perhaps the ugly, limited surroundings of the 
station have something to do with this indiffer- 
ence. It is past being unpicturesque. There are 
tidal creeks on two sides, and dingy chalked 
trucks on a third. Though you can see the sea 
close by from many of the station windows, it 
is inaccessible, immediately, on foot. Of course 
you can reach it, but you must walk a mile to do 
so, or be rowed across the harbour in a dirty little 
boat. Still the beach is a grand one, and before long 
will be found out and spoiled. As it is, an honest 
sailor lad, with tarry finger-marks on his canvas 
trousers, and the rim of his hair tanned yellow, 
sets me ashore upon the shingle in a few minutes. 
I find, therefore, the advantages of the inn, the 
watering-place, and the railway station concen- 
trated in this spot, which I have as much to myself 
as I please ; which has no list of arrivals, no Italian 
organ-grinder, no telescopes, no bazaar, no pier, 
no donkey-boys, no bathing-machine, no goat-cart, 
but a deep slope of beach, where low water is only 
high water a little lower down, and all this after- 
noon, the great green waves came on, steadily 
caving themselves over upon the shingle, and then 
sucking back the chattering pebbles for another 
plunge. The sun shone upon the clean white cliff, 
capped with downs; the clouds slipped over their 
shadows across the sea ; distant brigs and schooners 
jagged the line of the horizon; gray gulls flew 
heavily over the water's edge, and turned their 
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long black noses as if to smell at me, as I lay upon 
the luxurious slope smoking my pipe, glad to 
forget that I was only two hours’ distance from the 
Bank. Yet such is the fact. Supposing you were 
off, now, to walk from the Bank to Nottinghill and 
back, I could knock the ashes out of my pipe, fling 
a stone at the nearest gull, get my feet wet in the 
surf, be: a carriage, and hail you on your 
return, from the top of an omnibus in Cheapside. 

But I must not anticipate the sea-side features of 
my retreat. I said it had the advantages of an 
inn, a watering-place, and a railway station ; and, 
therefore, as I like to be methodica , we will have 
a little chat about each face of this lonely but 
accessible spot. 

Inns differ more than any other things, and yet 
aw A are all alike, at least to an Englishman. Such 
is the tenacity with which he guards his own home, 
such is the respect which he pays to his neigh- 
bour’s, that the sensation of being able to enter a 
house without asking leave, or of seeing strangers 
walk unchallenged in and out of a place where he 
has a right to live, swallows up all the minor 
distinctions among inns, and makes them a distinct 
= however widely the species may differ. 

here is nothing in the world like an inn. The 
world itself has been compared to one, but the 
comparison soon breaks down. True, it belongs 
more or less to all. It has its state-rooms and its 
attics, Its waiters—that is, generals, judges, 
bishops, &c.—are expected to serve the small as 
well as the t. But you don’t choose it like an 
inn ; it is chosen for you. A man can’t walk into 
Jupiter or Saturn, nor indeed, with one exception, 
into the moon ; he must put up here. The world, 
moreover, won't entertain him on trust; nor can 
he come into it when he likes, or leave it honour- 
ably at his own pleasure, or carry his luggage with 
him when he goes. He may secure as grand a 
iage as he can afford to ride away in, but each 
rides alone, and leaves all his things behind, except 
the clothes he wears. And this makes the world 
very unlike an inn. 

But let us get back to this place. Its chief 
charm as an inn arises from the monopoly of 
attention I enjoy. Every complete waiter knows 
the difference between the service ired by a 
resident and that needed by a g visitor. 
Here, all the faculty of domestic attendance pos- 
sessed by the household is gathered around myself. 
The waiter has grown confidential and suggestive. 
He remembers what I had for dinner yesterday ; 
he expects my letters, and brings them up in the 
morning. Once he poked up a sea-sick French- 
man who had unwittingly seated himself where I 
get my breakfast. He says: ‘Gud mornin’, sar,’ 
(being a foreigner), when I come down. 

I often think how full of sympathetic energy a 
waiter and all his race must be even to feign an 
interest in the succession of strangers year after 
one I should not like to be an innkeeper, and 

ve to set the best before my visitors in a spirit 
of polite gain. It must be distressing to smile 
upon your guests and at the same time keep an 
eye upon your spoons. And yet some private 
hospitality is more selfish than that of the inn- 
keeper. There is no deceit in him; he is glad to 
kill the fatted calf, because he can charge for it in 
the bill. But the giver of a feast who sends in 
no bill, and yet, with an eye to a recompense, bids 
you make merry, grieves the very spirit of glad 


cheer. Mind, I don’t count the pleasure which a 
host receives in witnessing the ripe contentment of 
a well-fed guest as a selfish gain. No. Itis your 
little stratagem for distinction, your glory at small 
social victories, — triumph at having real turtle, 
which blights the charm of the softest chair, the 
sweetest welcome, and the richest meat. He who 
bids the hungry poor has a recompense in the 
shining face, the gladdened eye, and the frolic 
voice. He sees, for once at least, the shadow of 
care pass off, and that is a pleasure worth some 
outlay in mutton and beer ; ay, and one which a good 
sound-hearted Christian need not be ashamed either 
to expect or enjoy. But your party-giver, who uses 
you merely as the instrument to defeat another 
party-giver—who is glad at seeing his feast go off 
well, because he knows that his success will make 
his rival jealous—who smiles on you with the ulti- 
mate purpose of vexing him, or getting some scrap of 
praise from outsiders, is more selfish in his hospi- 
tality than the most unctuous and cold-hearted 
landlord of aninn. The phrase, ‘taking mine ease 
in mine inn, rests, we may be sure, upon the 
consciousness that the enjoyment of its good cheer 
is marred by no sense of Siavten, that your host 
is most unaffectedly pleased when you live on the 
best he has, and is sincerely sorry to be spared 
expense. Supposing the charges to be reasonable 
and well within the means of the visitor, there is 
no relation of the kind more surely gratifying to 
both parties than that between the master of a 
good inn and his guests. 

Well, my railway station is also an inn, not one 

uarter so grand as many that have now arisen at 
the termini of several lines, but sufficiently clean, 
commodious, and well served. I had rather not 
tell you where it is, for the ugliness of its situation 
is so hopeless, so overwhelming, that you would 
be disappointed in a visit. Some day, perhaps, 
you will be glad to pass through it, but you will 
not think of stopping ; nobody ever does. But I 
must say a word about a little watering-place, the 
next station to this, which I venture to predict will 
soon grow upinto fame. At present it is four miles 
by road, and between two and three by path, along 
the sea-wall, from this station. When the railway 
is open, it will be two hours from London, and 
Cockneydom will pour into it. Now, it is almost 
unknown. I walked to it the day after I reached 
my retreat; on my way, I met two men, who 
touched their hats. There was one house with 
‘A ents’ in its window. Several natives 
told me that there were many visitors in the 
summer; I don’t believe them, unless ‘many’ 
means a score or two. I can’t think where th 
lodged. A row of poor cottages, with a sm 
paint-smeared wheelwright’s shop, occupied one 
of the best positions in the place, facing the sea. 
There was one family staying at and filling the 
little inn. I asked the charges. ‘That oe 
said the landlady, ‘how you live; if you have a 
joint and the like, we should charge so much for 
dinner.’ 

‘ But the rooms,’ said I, ‘ what do you charge for 
your front sitting-rooms ?” 

It is hardly worth while telling you her answer, 
for you either won't believe me, or you will go and 
spoil the market. 

I am afraid, however, that this very summer all 
simplicity will have left the spot. A strange 
gentleman walking through it, in a wide-awake, 
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in the month of April, will never be stared at 
again, never have hats touched tohim again. There 
will be hundreds—there will be an omnibus from 
the station—there will be a hotel. The place 
is eminent for its healthiness. It has a noble 
sweep of shingle-beach, on, or rather at, the back 
of which there are now only two houses: one the 
‘Bath House, where ‘ a ents’—a shabby 
sitting-room and two bedrooms—may be 
had; the other, a tumble-down fort. These are 
the only dwellings close upon the sea. The 
streets of the town, or rather village, are built 
for residents, not lodgers; for residents, too, who 
were glad to be ashore and look inland. You can 

¢ no view of the salt water from any of the old 

ouses, at least no such view as the summer visitor 
wants, The land along the beach, where you can 
hear the thud and drawl of the waves, is at present 
untouched; and yet it is within two hours of the 
Strand, the train from which will stop within 
a quarter of a mile of the surf. My reader should 
be told that I know Brighton and other places on 
the south coast; this ancient port, however, with 
its grand sweep of beach, along which you may see 
the same wave poured for miles—its freedom from 
cliffs, except as marked features of the view, for 
you will be able to step down to the sounding sea 
at once, when the new houses are built, and its 
direct accessibility from London, will make Seaford 
one of the most popular of watering-places for 
those who simply love the sea and a seat upon the 
rounded shingle. 

My railway station will be the more certainly 
and finally disliked as a stopping-place when 
there is a hotel at Seaford; and yet it could 
hardly be found emptier than it is now. There 
was a family at ord; but when I came back 
to my station, the migration of passengers had 
taken place for the day, and I found a solitary 
chop prepared for my dinner. There was no 
one else in the house, though it had been flooded 
with travellers at noon. The railway porters were 
butting trucks past the window, and a travel- 
ling steam-crane was hauling goods out of a small 
screw alongside the wharf, with much rattling 
of chains and cogged ae Did you ever 
see a railway station off duty? If you have merely 
missed a train, and been obliged to hang about a 
waiting-room for some hours, you have been blinded 
by disappointment, and have not seen the quiet 
side of railway-station life. Here all the interest of 
the establishment is gathered round a fine young 
chestnut mare, which pulls great sections of trains 
into contact, stepping aside just in time to avoid 
being caught between the carriages. Her prede- 
cessor was crushed. She is young and shy; ‘but,’ 
said one of the porters to me, ‘if she can learn her 
work, that man ’—a heavy, red-faced fellow, with a 
very broad back, and a jacket like a boy’s—‘he 

ill teach her; he loves that mare like a baby,’ 
And so he did. Not only was she well kept herself, 
but every bit of brass in her harness was bright 
with stated and occasional rubbing. She had been 
there only a fortnight, and was chosen probably for 
her huge size, but is timid and gentle as a bon 
Setting her fore-legs well under her when she 
feels herself harnessed to her work, she throws 
all her weight into her collar, and starts the line 
of loaded trucks with a tug which would root up 
an oak ; then with less effort, and a quiet air of 
success, she drags them towards the train to which 


they ry! probably unconscious that if she 
stopped or hesitated, she would be hustled on by 
the great weight behind her, and jammed to death. 
Always at the right moment, her loving attendant 
_ her on - side with a ‘Come, my dear? 

e carriages ¢ ether, and are coupled; he 
throws the bridle po her neck, and walle back, 
the young mare following him with her nose upon 
his shoulder. So they go on throughout the day, 
he tenderly saving her every five minutes from a 
violent death, trusting that in time she will learn 
to step aside herself when she nears a train with a 
heavy line of loaded wagons close upon her hocks, 
‘She is but a baby,’ said the porter, speaking to a mate 
in a rough, business-like way, ‘and he loves her’? 
Ay, these fellows in corduroy suits, so respondent 
to imperative summonses when the train arrives, 
so rough in their jokes among themselves when off 
duty, may seem to require sharp orders and small 
thanks from fine ladies and gentlemen, but they 
shewed their sense of the surest authority by their 
estimate of their high-shouldered red-faced mate in 
the short jacket and his baby. 

‘He loves her.” So the mare has the best hope 
of learning her duty and saving her life. Day 
by day I asked her guardian: ‘ Well, how is the 
mare getting on ? 

‘Nicely, thank you, sir” was his reply, with a 
glance of tenderness at his charge, and a gentle 
stroke with his rough hand. ‘Nicely, thank you, 
in a tone which shewed that he accepted the 
inquiry as a kind, but probable one. Did not the 
whole place take an interest in his mare ? 

I am not going to give you any description of 
the routine of passenger and goods traffic, i 
withhold my paragraph on the travelling steam- 
crane, which set me puzzling about emigration and 
the distribution of labour. What pleased me most 
in my week at a railway station was the simple, 
kindly feeling which seemed to unite the whole 
establishment. It was not so much a staff of 
officials as a family, not without its baby, some 
sixteen hands high, with a back as broad and hard 
as the bottom of one of the fishing-boats in the 
harbour. 


TYBURNIA., 


OF all places likely to have a ghost haunting it, 
none, one would think, could be more so 
Tyburn Corner ; for if spirits perturbed in their 
mind really do haunt the spot where their bodies 
are laid, it is a wonder that not even the ghost 
of a ghost ever appeared to frighten the night- 
cabmen whose post is around the spot where once 
stood Tyburn Gate, or send the maids into fits 
in some of the aristocratic mansions, which now 
stand on what was once the common place of execu- 
tion, not only for London, but almost for all England. 
Not even a rumbling has been heard among the 
coals or claret bottles in the cellars, though there 
are many poor bodies rotting away under them of 
all degrees and ranks, both of position and crime, 
from Oliver Cromwell down to the most miserable 
wretch that ever gave the hangman a job for 
stealing an article value ~~, — a Races 
rson. The t majority of them, judging from 
iver mode of Sife when on earth, a the one 
stances under which they shuffled off this mortal 
coil, or, rather, had it shuffled off for them, should 
possess that requisite uneasiness which prompts 
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departed spirits to revisit the land of the living. 
Yet there is not even one legend of Tyburn other 
than those connected with its positive history, and 
no other story than that which was begun to be 
written some six hundred years ago. 

There was a curious phlet published in 
1673, entitled The Grand Concern of England 
Explained, in which the writer very gravely endea- 
vours to prove that the increase of London is a 
monstrous evil, if not the actual ruin of the 
country. ‘I desire,’ he says, ‘ every serious, consi- 
derate person that knew London and Westminster 
and the suburbs thereof forty or fifty years ago, 
when England was far richer and more —_ 
than now it is, to tell me whether, by additional 
buildings upon new foundations, the said cities and 
suburbs are not become at least a third part bigger 
than they were.” In this present year of grace 
1864, London has assumed such proportions as 
were not dreamed of by the wildest speculator of 
those days, and as would absolutely have terrified 
the writer just quoted with fear of the awful conse- 
quences that must ensue. Poor fellow, he long 
ago returned to dust; and we moderns are apt to 
believe that the immense number of ‘additional 
buildings upon new foundations’ which now 
surround old London, and make it like a very 
small kernel in a very large shell, have decreased 
neither the power nor the wealth of the 
country. It is, however, amusing to read of great 
efforts being made, and acts of parliament being 
passed, to prevent London from ‘running out to 
the suburbs ;’ which suburbs were described by 
Fitzstephen in 1180 as ‘cornfields, pastures, and 
delightful meadows, intermixed with pleasant 
streams, on which stand many a mill, whose clack 
is so grateful to the ear; beyond these, a forest 
extends itself, beautified with woods and groves, 
and full of layers and coverts of beasts of game, 
stags, bucks, boars, and wild bulls.’ 

*Padintun’ is no longer in the country, and 
a journey to Acton or _ at may be safely 
performed without an escort. Royal coaches do 
not stick in the mud now, when by any chance 
they go out Islington way; and we hear not of 

roclamations after the fashion of ‘ Bluff King 

al’—‘ Yt noe p’son interrupt the king’s game of 
partridge or pheasant’ in St Giles’s Fields, or of 
sensation SS in newspapers of wood-cocks 
being shot in the fields between Oxford Road and 
Piccadilly. Old Tyburn has been dead a long 
time, and almost buried in forgetfulness ; and her 
daughter, Miss Tyburnia, as a ‘newly-built city 
of palaces, north-west of Hyde Park,’ spreads her 
ample and fashionable skirts over the ‘cornfields, 
delightful meadows, and pleasant streams.’ 

e ancient Lg was a little village in 
the midst of fields, hedgerows, and elm-trees, 
not far from the brook from whence its name is 
derived. There is, or seems to be, some little 
difficulty in deciding the exact course of this brook, 
and the local topographers even dispute among 
themselves as to which, out of several known 
streams in the neighbourhood, is the Ty-burn or 
Ty-bourn. Lysons describes it as a stream which 
crosses the Tyburn Road, now called Oxford 
Street, at Stratford Place ; and Mr J. G. Waller, 
in a communication to the Gentleman's Magazine 
* tera Rema, te tracing it from its source near 

yn House, Hampstead, to Regent’s Park, where 
‘it meanders along parallel to the ornamental 


water,’ and where formerly, when the Regent’s 
Park was Marylebone Fields, ‘it received a small 
rillet which arose close to the Zoological Gardens, 
the track of which is still visible ;’ passing under 
Alsopp’s Buildings in the New, or, as it is now called, 
the Marylebone, Road, a slight hollow between 
Upper Baker Street and Gloucester Place marking 
its course ; from thence, by way of the Baker Street 
Bazaar, formerly the barracks of the Horse Guards, 
which building, with the exception of the work- 
house, for many years stood quite alone in the 
fields, it reaches South Street; from thence, vid 
Marylebone High Street and Lane, to Oxford 
Street, where a well-defined dip in the road marks 
its point of crossing; then, after making its way 
to Piccadilly, it was till lately received in a large 
open basin in the Green Park, which basin has 
lately been covered over, and planted with flowers. 
Other gentlemen, however, who have made this 
locality their study, maintain that the brook just 
mentioned is only the Aye Brook or Eye Brook, 
which had its rise near by; that the West-bourn, 
which falls into the Serpentine at Bayswater, is the 
real ‘Simon pure,’ the Ty-bourn from which the 
district takes its name ; and they refer to Saxton’s 
map of 1579, to Speede’s of 1610, Seller’s of 1733, 
to Morden’s, Seale’s, and Rocque’s surveys, and 
others, as their authorities. On the other hand, we 
are referred to Mogg’s, Faden’s, Homan’s, Norden’s, 
Foster’s, and Pim and Tinney’s maps, besides plans 
and documents, to prove that the first-named 
locality is the right one. 

As far as the maps are concerned, the evidence 
is pretty evenly balanced ; and when we remember 
that from the high ground of Hampstead a num- 
ber of small rivulets trickled down, running into 
and away from each other, now pursuing their 
silent way underground, now starting up at unex- 

ected places, and splashing along for a little time 
in the open fields, or quietly making their way in 
a ditch-like fashion, half hid by grass and brier, we 


can scarcely wonder at the map-makers being | 


uzzled. Some of these rivulets can still be traced. 
ere was the Tych-bourn, which ran across the 
Edgeware Road; the Aye Brook, which ran into 
the larger stream somewhere about the present 
Wigmore Street ; and a dip of the land in Hyde 
Park, stretching from Albion Street to the Serpen- 
tine by the magazine, has all the appearance of 
being the bed of a stream, which perhaps some 
future topographer may be able to prove was the 
real Ty-bourn. 

We must not, however, forget, ing the 
discrepancies of the maps, that the time of the year 
when the surveys were made would be very likely 
to affect the correctness of detail; the rainy season 
would turn a trickling half-hid rill into a tolerably 
steady stream, and, on the other hand, a fierce dry 
summer would dry many a one up. Whichever 
was the Ty-bourn, and there seems good evidence 
in favour of the Oxford Street locality, the name 
would probably long ago have been lost, had it 
not been ‘linked with the crimes of centuries.’ 
By reason of its connection with the ee of 
execution, it has been preserved to the locality, 
and is intimately connected not only with the 
* domestic history of London, but of England.’ 

The little village of Tyburn, wherever situate, 
once had a church, and ing it we have a 
serio-comic picture of the lawlessness of the times, 
and the characteristics of a locality now teeming 
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with active life, where a yard of ground is worth 
ellow gold. It was in the possession of the De 
Som: and is described as standing in a lonely 
place, near the highway, and much subject to 
robbers, who stole the images, the bells, and the 
ornaments. It was dedicated to St John the 
Evangelist, and was a crazy old building, there is 
no doubt; for Braybrooke, Bishop of London, in 
the year 1400, on a representation being made to 
him of its deplorable condition, granted a licence 
to remove it, and build a new one of flints. The 
new church was erected more to the north, by the 
side of the brook or bourn, and dedicated to St 
Mary, and became known as St Mary-by-the- 
bourn, since clipped and corrupted to St Mary- 
lebone. The ‘lonely place’ where the old church 
stood is supposed to have been somewhere about 
the site of the present court-house, in Marylebone 
Lane. On several occasions, bones have been dis- 
covered there, seemingly pointing out a burial- 
place, though whether belonging to the church or 
not, cannot now be clearly ascertained. In a letter 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, for April 1809, the 
writer perpetrates a mild joke, and informs us that 
in all old writings the name is constantly given 
as ‘Santa Maria de Ossibus, or St Mary of the 
Bones. 

The church stood till the year 1740, when, 
being in a ruinous condition, it was demolished, 
and rebuilt. Hogarth, in his ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ has 
immortalised it, and a curious inscription was 
carved on one of the pews: 


These pews unscrewed and tane in sunder, 
In stone thers graven what is under ; 

To wit, a valt for burial there is, 

Which Edward Forfet made for him and his. 


The ‘sweet waters’ of Tyburn were early in 
request in the reign of Henry III.; they were 
brought by the citizens into London, as Stow 
records—that in consequence of the old city 
bourns and brooks, such as Wallbrook, Lang- 
bourn, being ‘utterly decayed through encroach- 
ment for buildings, and the number of citizens 
mightily increased, they were forced to seek sweet 
waters abroad, whereof some, at the request of 
King Henry III., in the twenty-first year of this 
reign, were (for the profit of the city and good of 
the whole realm thither repairing ; to wit, for the 
poor to drink, and the rich to dress their meat) 
nted to the citizens and their successors by one 
ilbert Sanford, with liberty to convey water from 
the town of Tyburn by pipes of lead into the city.’ 
This water was conveyed to Cheapside, where the 
first conduit near Bow Church was erected, which 
remained till the end of the seventeenth century. 
Certain ‘merchants, strangers of cities beyond 
the seas, gave a hundred pounds in 1246 for the 
same purpose. This was the origin of the conduit- 
heads into which the waters of the Tyburn were 
collected, previous to being discharged through the 
pipes for the use of the city. These conduits and 
ountain-heads were situate along the Oxford, 
then the Tyburn Road, and existed till the year 
1737, when they were arched over. The Bayswater 
conduit was standing so late as 1798, a picture of 
it being given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that 
year. e banqueting-house in which the lord 
mayor, the corporation, and their ladies used to 
dine, after the yearly inspection of the con- 
duits, was pulled down in 1737. The site of this 
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banqueting-house was where Stratford Place now 
stands, and there is a quaint description of one of 
these visits given in Strype’s edition of Stow. It 
took place on the 8th of September 1562. ‘ Before 
dinner, they hunted the hare, and killed her ; and 
after dinner, they went to hunting the fox ; there 
was a cry for a mile, and at length the hounds 
killed him at the end of St Giles: great holloai 

at his death and blowing of horns” The ladies o 
the civic dignitaries attended them on these occa- 
sions in wagons, and the whole affair seems to 
have been a sort of civic picnic, or a day out for 
the corporation. 

Though, according to Mr Smith’s Topography of 
Ancient London, blackberries might have been 
gathered on the north side of the road now called 
Oxford Street so late as 1757, yet from the year 
1710 there seems to have been a gradual increase 
of buildings to the west of London. It was about 
this time that the neighbourhood of the present 
Hanover Square began to be built. There is an 
entry in the Weekly ‘Medley, a newspaper published 
in the year 1718, regarding these new buildings, 
which reads quaintly: ‘Round about the new 
square which is building near Tyburn Road, there 
are so many other edifices that a whole magnificent 
city seems to have risen out of the ground, that one 
would wonder how it should find a new set of in- 
habitants.’ Another entry says, ‘that as among 
authors there is a“ cacoethes scribendi,”’ so there 
seems to be among builders an “ dificandi 
cacoethes,” or an itch for building’ 

The Oxford Road, a hundred years ago, was 
by no means a pleasant locality. Pennant says 
regarding it: ‘A deep hollow road and full of 
sloughs, with here and there a ragged house, the 
lurking-place of cut-throats ; insomuch that I was- 
never taken that way by night in my hackney- 
coach to a worthy uncle’s, who gave me lodgin; 
at his house in George Street (Hanover Square), 
but I went in dread the whole way.’ It was doubt- 
less a favourite haunt of that peculiar class of 
thieves whose operations were chiefly the cutting 
of holes in the back of hackney-carriages, in order 
that they might steal the wigs of the passenger 
inside ; and some one made it a necessary prelimi- 
nary previous to braving its dangers to 


Make your will before you sup from home, 
From the year 1710, however, the buildings gra- 


dually increased. The wind-mill which stood in 
the fields near bine. ge ne the present 
Windmill Street, Haymarket, gives us some clue 
to the locality—became quite surrounded, and at 
last was pulled down. The villages of Tyburn and 
Marylebone lost their identity ; and though, thirty 
years ago, there were still a few elms standing, 
amid green fields and flowers, on the west side of 
Edgeware Road, one has now to go some miles 
further to get among the fields, and wander by the 
side of hedgerows. 

Upon St Andrew’s eve, in the year 1330, Roger 
de Mortimer, Earl of March, was ‘drawne and 
hanged at the common place of execution, called in 
those daies The Elmes, now Tiborne, as in some 
books we find.’ Thus saith Ralph Holinshed in 
his History of England ; and from this information 
we gather, that at a very early period Tiborne or 
Tybourn, or Tyburn, was a p of execution. 
Learned and quaint Dr Andrew Fuller has sug- 
gested that the name is derived from ‘tie’ va 
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‘burn, the mode of execution and punishment, 
especially of the poor Lollards. The name, how- 
ever, is of more ancient date, for it was attached 
to the manor when held by the abbey of Barking, 
in Essex, before the Conquest. Mr Robins, in his 
Paddington, Past and Present, has fixed the original 
lace of execution somewhere at the foot of 
ven Hill, and points to the still existing Elms 
Lane in the neighbourhood as a confirmation. This 
is simply to fix it on the bank of his Ty-bourn, 
which he labours to prove is identical with the 
West-bourn, believing that the name of the 
lace was derived from the brook, while it existed 
ong before. There is no doubt that elm-trees grew 
lentifully along both the Edgeware and Oxford 
Roads, and that a clump of them existed at the 
junction of these same roads, which undoubtedly 
was the great place of execution ; and this being 
the case, what is more likely than that, before the 
name of Tyburn became attached to it, it was 
called the ‘Elms.’ 
The dread ‘'Tyburn tree,’ 


The fatal retreat for the unfortunate brave, 


was, for a long time, a fixed gallows of triangular 
form, and was called, in derision, the ‘ three-legged 
| mare,’ or the ‘ three-footed stool.’ Hogarth, in his 
execution print of the ‘Idle Apprentice,’ gives a 
view of it, and enables us to judge, besides, of the 
motley and ruffianly crowd which gathered together 
on such occasions. The place of execution was 
subsequently a little further down the Edgeware 
Road, opposite Upper Bryanston Street, where a 
gallows was erected on the morning of execution, 
consisting of two upright posts and a cross-beam. 
| For some years, this gallows was kept in a house 
at the corner of the street just named; it had 
‘curious iron balconies’ to the windows, from 
which the sheriffs used to witness executions. It is 
said, that after the place of execution was changed 
to Newgate, the gallows was bought by a carpenter, 
and made into stands for beer-butts in the vaults 
of the Carpenters’ Arms public-house, hard by. 


two large wooden galleries for —- The 
keys of one of these were kept by a ‘squabby’ 
woman, of the name of Douglas, commonly called 
‘Mammy Douglas, the Tyburn pew-opener.’ In 


On the west side of the Edgeware Road stood | 


In the Annual Register for 1763 is an extract 
from one of the newspapers of the day: ‘ All the 
gibbets on the Edgeware Road, on which any 
malefactors hung in chains, were cut down by 
persons unknown’ From this it would appear 
that the ordinary place of execution was not suffi- 
ciently extensive to meet the demands upon it, 
and that other and standing gibbets had to be 
supplied. It must have been a dreary way, then, 
of entering London along the Edgeware Road ; 
though, indeed, on all the roads, and even by sea, 
the first thing which caught the eye of the traveller 
was a gibbet, with its clanking chain and swinging 
‘tassel.’ On Blackheath, and on all the commons 
round the metropolis, the bodies of those who were 
executed at other places were suspended till they 
dropped to pieces, 

It seems to have been the custom for persons 
who were ordered for execution at Tyburn, to wear 
a white rosette, and to make a speech. Bets were 
freely offered and taken on all matters connected 
with the behaviour of the criminal, who was 
a or hissed, ‘according as he pleased or 
displeased them, as they used to do the players in 
the theatre.’ 

So great and difficult was the task of conducting 
| an execution, that the military were usually call 
| to assist; and a certain Mr Jansen had ‘great 
| praise’ bestowed on him, because he performed the 
office of the law without such aid. 

The criminals were usually brought from New- 
| gate in a cart, sitting on their coffin, with their 

backs to the horse ; from this originated a saying : 
| ‘He will ride backward up Holborn Hill ;’ equiva- 
lent to saying, such a one will come to the 
gallows. With them rode the clergyman : 


Thief and parson in a Tyburn cart. 


This riding backward was igen by way of 
shame, though Mr Grose, in his Glossary, suggests 
that it was done in order that the criminal’s nerves 
— not be pees | a sight of the gibbet before 
he had actually arrived at it. 

On the way, the cart used to stop at St Giles’s, 
where the condemned was presented with a cup of 
ale, as a last refreshment in this life, and allowed 
his own time to drink it. This custom was 
established as far back as the time of the old St 


1758, a certain Dr Henesy was to have been | Giles’s Hospital, founded by Matilda, queen of 
executed, and these wooden galleries, as well as a| Henry L, about the year 1117. At York, where a 
number of others temporarily erected, were filled | similar custom prevailed, a man, a saddler of 
with spectators, who had paid two shillings and | Bawtry, who was condemned to death, though he 
two-and-sixpence each; a dense mob had also! had declared his perfect innocence of the crime 
collected, and occupied every available spot. The | laid to his charge, refused, when on his way to the 
doctor, however, did not take the prominent part | scaffold, to take the advantage of the usual stoppage 
in the exhibition as expected, being ‘most pro- | and draught of ale, so that he arrived at the gallows 
vokingly reprieved ;’ upon which, those who had | some minutes before he would otherwise have done. 
| paid for their seats grew indignant at being | These few moments were fatal ones to him, for a 
| deprived of the sight, and with a savage brutality, | reprieve came as his death-struggles ceased ; and 
| immensely characteristic of their general behaviour | the saying originated: ‘The saddler of Bawtry 
on such occasions, set upon the proprietors, and | was hanged for leaving his ale.’ 

demanded their money back, which being of| The record of those who suffered at Tyburn is 
course refused, a disturbance took place, which | a long and terrible list, and withal strange and 
ended in a disgraceful riot. So gross and indecent | motley. For upwards of four hundred and fifty 
was the behaviour of the people generally, that an | years, it was the acknowledged place of execution, 
execution at Tyburn went by the nickname of a| and many thousands, rich and poor, guilty and 
* Paddington Fair ;’ for those assembled together to | innocent, took their last look of earth and sky at 
witness the law perform its most solemn office, | Hyde Park Corner. 

so far from being impressed with the sight, made} The first execution of note was that of the 
the occasion one of feasting, and an excuse for | ‘Gentle Mortimer,’ to which reference has already 
disgusting revelry. been made. He was executed for treason, after 
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being tried by his peers, and, according to Stow, 
his Body was token and buried at Risings. There 
is a curious error ing this same Risings, which 
has crept into the historical records of these times, 
which Hume and other historians have failed to 
correct. After Mortimer’s death, the queen-mother 
is said to have retired, or to have been ‘ quasi’ 
committed to her castle of Risings, near London. 
Castle-Rising, the remains of which are a favourite 
haunt of picnic-parties, is not near London, but in 
Norfolk, near King’s Lynn. Perhaps some learned 
antiquary may find us a solution of the apparent 
inaccuracy, seeing that Lynn in Doomsday-Book is 
called Lun. . 

On November 16, 1498, Perkin Warbeck, the 
Pretender, the ‘false White Rose of England,’ was 
executed for an attempt to escape from the Tower. 
Once before he had ‘ found meanes yet at length to 
deceive his keepers, and took him to his heels’ to 
the sea-coasts (Richmond), where, in a ‘ marvellous 

rplexitie, and at ‘his wits’ end,’ he took refuge 
in ‘the house of Bethlem.’ He was pursued, how- 
ever, brought back, and his life was only spared at 
the request of the good prior whose sanctuary he 
had claimed. As a punishment, he was made to 
stand in the stocks at Westminster, and to read his 
confession on a ‘scaffold in Cheape, by the standard’ 
The second attempt was made by bribing the 
keepers, and in 7 with the youthful and 
unhappy Earl of Warwick, whose weak intellect, 


which could not discern a ‘goose from a capon,’ 
was easily worked upon by Perkin. The plot was 
discovered ; ‘ Peterkin,’ or ‘little’ Peter Warbeck, 


was executed at Tyburn ; and twelve days after, the 
= of the Plantagenets was beheaded on Tower 

i 

Then we have the ‘Holy Maid of Kent, one 
Elizabeth Barton of Aldington, in Kent, whose 
hysterical fits were turned to ‘ profitable account’ 
by a village priest and his associates, who made 
her rave ‘ to order’ what best suited their purposes 
and the designs of their party. The end was, that 
the ‘poor wench without learning, as she called 
herself, suffered the penalty of death at Tyburn, 
April 21, 1534, in company with her more 
learned and more blamable accomplices. In 1615, 
a certain Mrs Turner, for the poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, was hanged in a yellow starched 
ruff. 

It is said that in 1626, Henrictta Maria, wife of 
Charles I., pers a penance at Tyburn, where 
some rascally priests had been executed a few days 
previous. A German print, attached to the 
‘Crowle Pennant’ in the British Museum, repre- 
sents La Reine Malheureuse kneeling by moonlight 
beneath the gallows, a servant holding a torch. 
Her Catholic confessor is comfortably seated in a 
coach, to which are attached six horses. The ‘ pore 
queen’ is stated in a letter to have been made ‘to 
walk afoot (some say barefoot) from her house at 
St James’s to the gallows at Tyburn, thereby to 
honour the saint of the day, in visiting that place, 
where so many martyrs (forsooth) had shed their 
blood in defence of the Catholic faith. Had they 
not also made her to dabble in the dirt in a foul 
morning from Somerset House to St James’s, her 
Luciferian confessor riding along by her in a 
coach.’ When this was brought forward, among 
other charges, by the council against the Catholic 

y who had overrun England, the Marshal de 
mpierre denied it; though, with a sort of 


special pleading, he winds up his denial with: ‘In 
conclusion, I formally deny that this action has 
been committed, and offer to prove that they 
would have done well if they had committed it.’ 

Few of the many persons who dail s the 
spot where Tyburn-tree, and ofanwanle yl 
gate, once stood, remember that within a few yards 
lie the remains of one of the mightiest men who 
ever lived, Oliver Cromwell. 

The following is an extract from The Kingdom’s 
Intelligencer of February 4, 1660—1661: ‘This 
day, January 30th—we need say no more but name 
the day of the month—was doubly observed, not 
only by a solemn fast, sermons and prayers at 
every parish church for the precious blood of our 
late pious sovereign, King Cuaruzs the First, of 
ever Glorious Memory ; but also by publick — 

ing those odious carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, 

enry Ireton, and John Bradshaw, to Tyburne. 
On Monday night, Cromwell and Ireton, in two 
several carts, were drawn to Holborn from West- 
minster, where they were digged up on Saturday 
last ; and the next morning, Bradshaw. To-day, 
they were drawn upon sledges to Tyburne ; all the 
way—as before from Westminster—the universal 
outery and curses of the people went one with 
them. When these three carcasses were at Tyburne, 
they were pulled out of their coffins, and hanged 
at the several angles of the Triple Tree, where 
they hung till the sun was set; after which they 
were taken down, their heads cut off, and these 
loathsome trunks thrown into a deep hole under 
the gallows.’ 

It would take too long even to go through the 
execution list of those notorious persons who 
suffered at Tyburn—too sickening also, One other 
only shall have a notice, because a scene ensued 
which perhaps has never been equalled in the 
history of executions. 

In 1760, the mad and unfortunate Earl Ferrers 
was executed for the murder of his steward, one 
Mr Johnson, after being tried by his peers, found 
guilty, and condemned. He rode from the Tower, 
on the appointed day, in his own landau, drawn by 
six horses, escorted by military, police, and civil 
dignitaries, dressed in a ‘suit of light-coloured 
clothes, embroidered with silver, said to have been 
his wedding-suit” So great was the crowd collected 
to see him, that it took nearly three hours to get 
from the Tower to Tyburn. The scaffold was 
draped in black, the ‘drop’ was used for the first 
time, instead of the cart, and a silken —_ was 
provided. The executioners quarrelled before his 
face for five pounds which he gave to the assistant 
instead of the chief; and after he was dead, they 
fought for the rope by which he was hanged, while 
the mob tore the black baize from the scaffold as 
relics, The landau is said to have stood in a 
coach-house at Acton for many years, till it dropped 
to pieces. 

n 1783, the place of execution was removed 
to Newgate, the last to suffer at Tyburn being 
one John Austin. 

The Tyburn turnpike remained till 1827, when 
that also was removed, and the iron tablet set up, 
which still remains to point out a spot so associated 
with the past. Five hundred and thirty years 
the place was notorious; then far away from the 
busy haunts of men, a rural spot, the only sounds 
being (except on certain solemn occasions) the 


singing of birds, the babbling of some neighbouring 
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brook, or the sigh of the wind through the branches 
of the elms; now, thousands of feet shuffle past, 
and an almost ceaseless traflic grinds the stones of 
Tyburn Corner. Miles’s boy is no longer required 
to enliven the journey along the Edgeware and 
Oxford Roads with his fiddle and song, neither is it 
now a six hours’ job to get from Paddington to the 

O these days of cheap omnibuses! May 
the future associations of Tyburn Corner be never 
more harmful than those connected with cheap 
locomotion. ‘Corner of Edgeware Road to the 
Bank, threepence.’ 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—EAVES-DROPPING. 
RELIEVED from immediate terror of Mrs Gideon, 
which had frozen the very fountain of life within 
her, Mary regarded her unknown preserver through 
a mist of tears. ‘I cannot help crying a little,’ said 
she humbly; ‘but I do feel so very grateful. 
Heaven bless you! See, my child blesses you, for 
to me at least his smile is a iessing’ 

‘Weep on, kind heart,’ returned the stranger, 
putting aside her veil, and regarding the young 
mother with affectionate yearning. ‘It is well to 
have eyes that have not forgotten how to weep.’ 

‘That surely cannot be your case,’ answered the 
other earnestly. ‘It is not possible that one so 
youre, and fair, and rich in this world’s goods, can 

in such sad plight as that’ 

‘It is very possible, replied the visitor, with a 
sorrowful smile; ‘but I am not come here to talk 
about myself, Mary.’ 

‘Mary! Why, how is it you know my name? I 
never saw you in all my life before ; of that, I am 
sure; since having seen you, no one could have 
forgotten you.’ 

e undisguised admiration in the young wife’s 
countenance was suddenly exchanged for a look of 
embarrassment. 

‘I know now,’ added she, with a slight colour 
mounting to her cheeks ; ‘ you must be Eugenie de 


iy 
‘I did bear that name once, but I am married 
now. Mrs John Meyrick could not repress a sigh 
as she said these words. Mrs Frederick Galton 
sighed too when she heard them, but jt was a sigh 
of relief. Eugenie interpreted it as clearly as 
though the other had said: ‘I am glad you area 
married woman : it is bad enough that you should 
have come here to help my Frederick, as it is; but 
if you had been single, the thing would have been 
intolerable.” She would far rather have been in the 
wer of Mrs Gideon than indebted to this young 


uty. 

‘ Mary, dear, listen to me,’ continued she gravely. 
‘I like and admire your husband, as all must do 
who know him, but it is not on his account that I 
am come here = I am come to visit Mary 
Perling, the sister of a man whose name has been 
in my prayers night and day for years—a dead 
man, but one who will never die out of my 
heart.’ 

‘Did you love Charles?’ inquired Mary with 
wondering eyes. ‘You must have been very, very 

oung. 

‘I love him, but I never saw him,’ returned 


Eugenie. ‘It is a long sad story, and I have no 
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time to tell it now; but, Mary, when I tell you 
that he saved my sister—gone to heaven long 
since—from shame, you will not wonder that I am 
here, having heard by happy chance of your need ; 
that I fall on my knees before you thus, and kiss 
you with no Judas lips, but because I love you 
dearly, and take your baby in my childless arms, 
and pray that I may yet, tho h late, be some 
little help and comfort to him and to you.’ 

She took the child, still smiling in her face, and 
caressed it tenderly ; and as the mother watched 
her, the lingering shades of doubt dissolved and 
faded from her pure white brow. 

‘How good it is of you to have come here, 
Eugenie—I may call you Eugenie, may I not? 
What a kind face you have—yet somehow, I used 
to think you were cold and haughty. You cannot 
be very proud to have come here, and to me.’ 

‘ Proud !’ returned the other bitterly. ‘If I be 
so, being what I am, then must I be proud indeed. 
It is only very lately that I learned who you were ; 
and since then. Look you, Mary dear, I am a 
very wretched woman. I have no husband to love, 
as you have. I am married to a sot, and worse 
(that is why I look so hard) ; in whom the demon 
of Drunkenness has been exorcised of late only to 
make room for the fiend of Jealousy. Iam wide, 
and tracked, and suspected—though I do not even 
know of what—and therefore it was not easy to 
get to see you. But I am so glad that I have seen 
you at last ; we two will be firm friends. Hush! 
what was that?’ Mrs John Meyrick turned deadly 
pale and trembled. 

‘That is Frederick!’ cried Mary joyfully ; ‘I 
know the sound of his latch-key. Let us go down 
stairs: how glad he will be to see you! But, 
Eugenie, do not say anything about that dreadful 
scene with Mrs Gideon. it would annoy him 
beyond measure ; I will only tell him how kind 
you have been in lending us’—— 

‘Not a word, not a syllable about that, Mary. 
That is between you and me only. When you 
become very rich, and calculating, and unkind, 
you shall pay me, if you please. you feel dis- 
tressed at owing me a few pounds, what ought I 
to feel, who have never even acknowledged my 
great debt to your dead brother !’ 

Mary returned the prettiest answer in all the 
feminine vocabulary—a kiss. 

‘ Why, Eugenie, how cold your lips are; I am 
afraid that woman frightened you, although you 
did behave so bravely. Lay the child down in his 
cot, and let me bring you a glass of water. I can 
get it fresh from the tap in Frederick’s dressing- 
room, and be back in an instant’ 

She was not away much longer, but. in the 
interim the little mirror hanging by a nail on the 
wall reflected a charming face with a rose-flush on 
either cheek. There was no danger of Eugenie 
‘looking a fright, but every woman likes to be 
certified that there is nothing amiss with her hair 
before presenting herself to anybody, except, 
perhaps, her lawful husband ; nor do I believe that 
the Pig-faced Lady herself was ever left alone with 
a looking-glass without taking advantage of the 
pe 

f course, there is such a thing as Platonic love, 
but there is always a certain embarrassment upon 
at least one side, when a young gentleman as 
young lady who have made themselves mutually 
agreeable while single, meet for the first time after 
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their marriage to ‘another’ If they have both 
married, this embarrassment is shared by each, 
and yet by no means diminished. The female, 
however, is always most at ease, and generally 
manages to possess herself of what vantage-ground 
the situation affords. Eugenie descended to the 
sitting-room with the heir of the house of Galton 
in her arms, put in, as it were, in evidence of her 
new position as friend of Frederick’s wife. Poor 
Frederick wished himself for the moment the father 
of twins, in order that he might at least establish his 
claim, by means of No. 2, to the status of a family 
man. He had not seen Mrs Meyrick since that 
interview at Camford, in which her intended had 
made them both so uncomfortable by his clownish 
He knew, although Mary had never 
breathed a word of it, that his own wife was not 
without a tinge of jealousy of the fair Eugenie; 
so well was he aware of this, that he had not 
thought it judicious to communicate the fact, that 
he was going out to the Meyricks’ the very next 
evening to take his part in acting charades. It is 
lawful to tell mine) vs to one’s own wife, but it 
is sometimes not expedient. The invitation had 
come from M. de Lernay, whom he did not like, 
and was dated from the house of a man whom he 
intensely despised ; his acceptance must therefore 
have been given in the hope of meeting somebody 
else than they; and now he had unexpectedly 
met that person beforehand. 

Frederick and Eugenie shook hands warmly. 

‘You are very cruel, Mr Galton, to have hidden 

our charming wife away from me thus long. I 
ve taken upon myself to make the first call, and 
that must be returned, if you please. I do not ask 
her to accompany you to our house to-morrow even- 
ing, because it will be an entertainment unsuited, 
if 1 guess right, to her taste. It is one, at least, 
which, if I could, I myself would willingly avoid.’ 

‘I have been jhe by Monsieur de | ana to 
take part in a scene from Shakspeare,’ explained 
Frederick a little awkwardly. ‘It is a most 
innocent réle, my dear Mary, I do assure you; I 
am going to be Portia in the Merchant of Venice.’ 

‘I should dearly like to see you act him,’ said 
Mary innocently. 

‘It’s not a “him” at all, my love, observed 
Frederick, twining his fingers in one of Mary’s 

olden locks. His tone was as loving as his action, 
ut both the women knew that he was much 
annoyed at the mistake. 

‘No lady can be got to play the part,’ remarked 
Eugenie hastily ; ‘a London drawing-room audience 
is so censorious. It was so very kind of your 
husband to undertake it. 

These well-meant platitudes failed, as usual, in 
the intention of putting at their ease those to 
whom they were addressed. Mary hung her head, 
ashamed of having given her husband cause to be 
ashamed of her. Frederick was ashamed of him- 
self because he had blushed even for an instant 
for his own wife in the presence of Eugenie. 
‘Surely,’ whispered his conscience, ‘such love as 
hers might have excused the want of learning.’ 
These three persons were in a position the reverse 
of that occupied by the man in the fable in charge 
of the fox, the goose, and the measure of corn. 
Any two of them would have been charming 
company, and would have done one another no 
harm ; but the three together had nothing to sa) 
for themselves whatever. It would have been felt 


a relief by all when the clock on the stairs struck 
six, and Eugenie rose hastily to depart, had it not 
been for the apprehension expressed in her coun- 
tenance. Cinderella, when she overstayed her 
hour at the king’s ball, could not have looked 
more scared. 

‘I had no idea it was so late, exclaimed she. ‘Is 
there a cab-stand near, Mr Galton? Would you 
kindly let somebody shew me where it is? I 
should lose time by sending for a vehicle ; and I 
have not one moment to Ny 

‘I will go with you myself, Mrs Meyrick, if you 
must really leave us so soon. We shall not find a 
cab very near at hand, I fear. 

The two young women hurriedly embraced one 
another. ‘Dearest Mary,’ whispered Eugenie, 
‘please believe that you are henceforth my sister. 

The next moment she was gone. It was raining 
heavily when she and Frederick Galton stepped into 
the little street, and there was at that time no 
other passenger, from end to end of it, save them- 
selves. He had scarcely, however, put his umbrella 
up, and given her his arm, when the swing-door of 
a public-house at the corner slowly opened, and an 
evil face looked after them cunningly. It must 
have been watching through some cranny before- 
hand, or it could scarcely have so nicked the time. 
It was just such a face as may be seen at the door 
of any gin-shop—its custom always of an afternoon 
to be there—but the figure and dress were scarcely 
consonant with it. Drunkenness had as yet made 
no inroads upon this individual’s purse, or at least 
his credit, for he was attired very handsomely ; 
and if he had pawned his undercoat, an excellent 
surtout, 4 all events, ae its Sores, tie > 
also hid the ter part of his person. e hi 
collar was rhe upwards, so that, if he had not 
protruded his red nose and lobster eyes, as he did 
in his malign curiosity, his best friend (if he had 
one) would scarcely have been able to recognise 
him. His hat too, was not a drunkard’s hat, by 
any means, but a recent acquisition from Lincoln 
and Bennett’s, such as most people would keep 
under cover until such a shower as that which was 
now flushing Somers Town was overpast. i 
gentleman, however, merely tilted that article of 
property over his eyes to hide his fiery face still 
more completely, and stepped swiftly after the 
two receding figures. The rain so pelted down 
upon pavement and gutter, that Frederick and 

ugenie did not hear his footsteps even when he 
drew close behind them, but went on with their 
talk, arm and arm, with their faces very close 
together, as must needs happen when two indi- 
viduals wish to converse in storm-time under a 
limited umbrella. Although they had had such a 
little start of the eaves-dropper, it was y 
difficult for him to P ygne up the thread of their 
discourse, interrupted, moreover, as it was by the 
same cause which enabled himself to remain so 
near without discovery. 

‘Shall I tell you why I came here, Mr Galton ?’ 
Mrs Meyrick was saying. ‘It must have seemed a 
very strange thing to do.’ 

‘It is quite unnecessary to speak of it, Eugenie ; 
I have known all that you would tell me, long, 


long ago. Generous’-—— Here the listener slip- 
ping upon a loose stone in the pavement, received 


a douche-bath from below, and was thrown out by 
the es for the next twenty words ; and 
twenty words left out in a conversation of which 
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we do not possess the key, makes the scent rather 

cold. How was this too curious wretch to know 

that the last subject had been drop very 

suddenly, and the topic of old Dr Hermann 

aw introduced by Frederick to supply the 
iatus ? 


us 

‘Dear kind man!’ returned Mrs Meyrick. ‘That 
was a very, very happy time.’ 

If he cue vhs wat thus dogging the uncon- 
scious pair, had in reality received that ‘facer’ which 

is baseness so richly deserved, it would scarcely 
have d him more than did those few words. 
He started back, and glared upon the speaker, as 
she slowly increased her distance from him, like 
one who has caught it ‘well from the shoulder.’ 
He had not an intelligent countenance, but a 
countenance does not require much intelligence to 
express concentrated hate. 

Dear kind devil!’ muttered he through his 
clenched teeth. ‘And I have thought sometimes I 
was pretending to be jealous only to frighten her. 
It was well I tracked her here.’ A cab dashed up 
to him, and its driver, attired in some shining 
waterproof garment, cried; ‘All right ; jump in, 
sir’ 


The young man answered him with a curse, and 
began to walk hurriedly on. ‘Why, you scaly 
warmint, said the cabman, keeping beside him at 
a trot, ‘what d’yer mean, then, by hailing this here 
vehicle with your stupid arm working about like 
a mad semaphore? You should wear a strait- 
jacket, " should, leastways unless you’ve got 

enty of sixpences to pay for calling people off the 
Nd ons yA but you shall 4 kop he 
drove off at a gallop, catching sudden sight of the 
pair in advance, and rightly judging that any two 
in the bush—his possible fares—were greatly pre- 
ferable to the ill-conditioned bird at present in 
hand. The latter, perceiving his purpose, stood 
still, and watched Frederick place Eugenie in the 
vehicle; watched him close the umbrella, as though 
he would have entered after her; saw her shake 
her head and smile ; saw her gloved hand thrust 
forth from the window, taken into Frederick’s palm, 
and raised to his lips. 

‘I shall see you to-morrow; be sure you come,’ 
were the last words spoken at the farewell. 
oe raised her voice so as to drown the noise 

f the wheels, and they reached not only Frederick 
Galton’s, for whom they were intended, but the 
ears of her husband, John Meyrick, also. 

‘To-morrow, you jade,’ hissed he, as he turned 
upon his heel, and hastily retraced his steps ; 
‘something may happen then which is not in your 
pro e. If, instead of that Shylock trash, we 
could have that scene I saw at the play the other 
night, where the black man strangles his wife! 
Damn me, but I would act it to the life, and stop 
your cooing for good and all.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE DRAWING-ROOM AND 
SECOND FLOOR. 

There is an offensive story, often quoted against 
private theatricals, which relates that a great 
— actor having been indiscreetly asked 

is opinion regarding the merits of a certain 
amateur performance, and having in vain declined 
to give it, delivered himself thus: ‘You ask me, 
Mr Stage-manager, which of your admirable com- 
pany I like best ; well, without being invidious, I 
must say I prefer your prompter.’ 


‘Dear me, sir, why the prompter ?” 

y eee I have seen least of him, and heard most 
of him. 

This is bitter satire, but private theatricals have 
managed to survive it. The fact is, that the sar- 
casm is founded upon the mistaken notion, that it 
is the audience which our amateur company desire 
to please ; whereas their primary, if not their sole, 
intention is to please themselves. The one or two 
nights in which they give their final representation, 
are indeed devoted to the former object. But the 
real charm in the undertaking lies in the details 
of ‘production ;’ in the mistakes at rehearsals, in 
the going to school again with charming youn 
women for our teachers, and in the Bohemian an 
unconventional manner in which an acting com- 
pany must needs live together. There is no 
pleasanter way of passing a few weeks’ holidays 
than as one of a corps dramatique which has been 
gathered together in some country-house to enter- 
tain the ‘county’ at the month’s end, and in the 
meantime to entertain gne another. The very 
makeshifts and contrivances which it is necessary 
to employ in our improvised Theatre-royal, afford 
intense amusement ; so does the stage love-making, 
so often prolonged beyond the dramatic season ; 
the being ‘husband, lover, uncle, and all sorts of 
relations, to persons of the other sex whom we 
have never before set eyes on in our lives; the 
impossibility of remembering some ridiculous 
— out of the farce at the right moment, and 

e certainty of its recurring with extreme impor- 
tunity at the most untimely seasons, such as 
during that choral service which the Tractarian 
rector has instituted in the village church; the 
application of gold-leaf to the elaborate playbills— 
one of the most charming occupations in which 
male and female labour ever combined; and 
the having one’s eyebrows corked and one’s 
moustaches adjusted by a lovely young woman 
on tiptoe, and regarding, head-aside, the effect of 
her artist-touches. All this is delightful, but the 
bliss is peculiar to the country ; in town, I humbly 
submit that private theatricals are a mistake. The 
Londoners seem to be aware of this, and rarely 
hazard comparisons, in their own private houses, 
with the performances at the theatres. They confine 
themselves to charades (a hateful institution), or 
tableaux, or detached scenes ; these last being gene- 
rally determined upon in order to bring out some 
gentleman who has peculiar views as to the deli- 
neation of a character like that of Hamlet, and 
who intends to cause Fechter to be forgotten. 

If M. de Lernay had any views respecting the 
impersonation of Shylock, they were undoubted! 
sae but, to do him justice, he had none at all. 

is proposal to take the part was but the whim 
of the moment, and would not have been carried 
out but for the opposition which it met with, and 
which piqued him. If he had seriously considered 
the question of asking Frederick Galton to Park 
Lane, he would probably have dismissed it as an 
inconvenient, if not a dangerous, step. But the 
suggestion, fallen from him without reflection, had 
been received with such extreme disfavour, that the 
old despot made up his mind to carry his point at all 
hazards. It wall never do, reasoned he, to let 
John Meyrick re-assert himself as master of his 
own house. The Frenchman, indeed, considered 
his own position with respect to this good-for-nought 
as very similar to that of a horse-breaker with a 
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vicious and powerful steed; he must not suffer 
such a hard-mouthed runaway to get his head 
again even for once. I do not say that this course 
was not a very proper one in respect to Mr John 
Meyrick, had he m alone concerned in the 
matter; but M. de Lernay, intoxicated with power, 
and rejoicing in the exercise of it to the uttermost, 
forgot that his victim was also his son-in-law. 
What Eugenie suffered while her father thus 
reigned supreme, none will ever know till that 
great Day of Revelation, in which the blackest 
page of human wickedness will perhaps be found 
among the respectable records of married life. 
Since it had thus been decided that the long 
interrupted acquaintance with Frederick Galton 
was to be renewed, the ever-smouldering embers of 
jealousy in John Meyrick’s heart had burst into lurid 
flame. If he had not given up drink, as Eugenie 
had hinted, for the more complete reception of this 
ion, drink at least had failed to quench it. He 
watched, and spied, and tracked his unhappy 
wife, until at last the wicked fool had heard, as ad 
imagined, with his own ears, the truth of his sus- 
icions. He had no idea of the real reason which 
ad taken his wife to Somers Town; he had 
marked her furtively leave her home, and followed 
her to the cab-stand from which she had taken the 
vehicle to Frederick’s house ; she little knew that 
her husband was never more than thirty yards 
behind her during that long drive. He had stop 
his own cab short of the door, and conceali 
himself, as has been described, in a cmap 
hiding-place, had met the fate of most eaves- 
droppers, in making himself miserable upon 
unds misunderstood as well as insufficient. 
retched and furious, he had betaken himself to 
his old weakness—brandy, whether as a means of 
temporary forgetfulness, or in order to nerve him- 


| self for some terrible revenge, it matters not. At all 


events, he had overdone the dose, and been brought 
home early on the morning of the theatricals in 
a state of hopeless stupefaction. His valet had 
put him to bed in his dressing-room (as he had 
often done before) with the remark, that he had 
never knowed master ‘ cut so deep ;’ and there he 
lay all through the ensuing — The fashionable 
world, which demands so much, does not require 
that the giver of any entertainment should himself 
be present, so long as there is a sufficiency of things 
more needful; and they listened to the mournful 
intelligence that Mr Meyrick was too indisposed to 
dispense his own hospitality with the most philo- 
sophic equanimity. The reception-rooms rang no 
less with polite laughter, nor did the drawing- 
room audience withhold their applause at the 
Shakspearian representation. 

M. de Lernay had ‘made up’ for Shylock to 
admiration; no detective, however skilled in 
unmasking the human face divine, could have 
recognised the features of the airy Frenchman 
beneath his borrowed beard and brows. So 
charmed was he himself with the impersonation, 
that he maintained his disguise throughout the 
evening, when dancing had long been substituted 
for the drama; and the other performers did the 
like. I don’t think Mr Jonathan Johnson quite 
approved of masquerading to this extent, but he 
was never suffered to conclude his sentence of 
ee beginning with ‘ What’s the goo—goo— 


* I'l not answer that,’ 


quoted M. de Lernay, with Judaic accent’; 

‘ But say, itis my humour... . 

Yet can I give no reason, nor I will not.’ 
Mr Percival Potts, on the other hand, was not dis- 
pleased to strut, an hour or two longer, upon the 
social stage, as Duke of Venice. 

As for Portia, the universal female voice decreed 
that Frederick should remain the lady-lawyer he 
had played so faultlessly, and that without 
rehearsal. 

* You press me far, and therefore Iwill yield, 

he had answered gallantly in Shakspeare’s words, 
and kept his wig and pon A on. This personation 
of the assumed characters was a good idea, for it 
did away with that stiff-backed monotony which is 
the curse of our social entertainments, and which 
led one of our modern statesmen to sigh forth: 
‘ Ah, what a happy thing would life be but for its 
amusements, and especially if there were no such 
thing as “a little music” in the world!’ It was 
altogether a very pleasant party, and a decided 
success. The ordinary guests did not leave until 
day had dawned ; and those who had taken part in 
the performance, until much later. M. de Lernay, 
who had played the host with uncommon grace, 
would not hear of their earlier separation: ‘I have 
scarcely touched a bit of supper all night, said he; 
‘if I am not to have my pound of flesh, at least 
let me have some chicken salad, and pay me the 
compliment of sitting down with me—your Grace 
the Duke, Antonio, and the rest, come, a parting 
glass of champagne, an you love me.’ 

Quite a different sort of scene from this was 
enacting upstairs. The real host had come to his 
senses early in the evening, and had risen and 
dressed himself. "When all was done, he caught 
sight of himself in the cheval glass, and then 
turned it to the wall. There was something in 
his own face that terrified him, and being afraid 
that others would see it, he did not venture 
down stairs. The noise of music and laughter 
came up to him in gusts as the doors below 
happened to be opened, and his countenance 
grew harder and harder as he listened. ‘He would 
change all that presently—yes, by Heaven, he 
would—and with a vengeance.’ ould he? A 
dampness settled on his brow. He was dwelling 
upon some image of horror conjured up in his own 
mind, With shaking fingers, he unlocked a little 
cabinet that stood by the bedside ; it was a bijou 
of a cabinet, intended to hold some elegances of the 
toilet, but what it did hold was a bottle of brandy 
and a wine-glass. He helped himself once—twice. 
‘Curse the people, would they never go?’ The 
early dawn poured into the room, shewing every- 
thing with painful distinctness, for, since he had 
been put to bed in the daytime, the shutters had not 
been closed. The carriages which had been convey- 
ing away the guests unceasingly for some time grew 
far and far between. The last had surely driven 
away by this time. He raised the window, and 
looked out: no, there was one carriage waitin 
still, the brougham which Mr Percival Potts had 
set up upon the strength of his connection with 
the ministry. ‘Well, he would perhaps have some- 
thing to put in the second edition of his paper that 
evening.’ The aroma of tobacco was wafted upward 
from beneath the porch. Two young men stepped 
forth, one of whom Meyrick recognised as an old 
college acquaintance. 
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‘Let me take a light from your cigar, observed | was quenched in the full effulgence of the 


the other, who was a stranger, and they stop morning, which streamed upon her from an open 
under the window. ‘What a jolly—puff, puff—| window. Not half-a-dozen young women in all 
evening we’ve had. I’m deuced glad I came, | London would have dared to welcome Phebus thus 
and much obliged to you for bringing me. What a | after a whole night’s revel; but if she had just 
stunner that Sire eyrick is! hich was her | risen from her couch after refreshing sleep, or newly 
husband ?’ come, like Aphrodite, from the enamoured wave, 


‘He was not there at all,’ answered the man | she could not have looked more fresh and fair. 
known to Meyrick; ‘they said he was ill. I| By her side was a young man in a strange dress 
believe he is killing himself with brandy, and | and wig, but Meyrick recognised him at once—his 
between ourselves, a good job too.’ foe and rival, Frederick Galton. F 

‘Then she'll marry again, I’ll bet; and I| She was gathering a bouquet for him to take 
shouldn’t wonder if the man would be that fellow | home to Mary in flowerless Somers Town. 
who played Portia—Galton, I think they called| ‘Stay, do not rob your green-house,’ returned 
him—— What’s that? 1 thought I heard some- | Frederick ; ‘let me have those in your own bouquet- 
body swearing.’ " . holder. 

John Meyrick drew in his head, and crouching . wo back your hand ; Il take no more, 
down beneath the window-sill like a wild beast in ade on pat not deny me this. 
its covert, heard their footsteps die away. Then mee 
he opened a door which communicated with his| ‘But these are fading,’ returned she. F 
wife’s bedroom, and looked in with wolfish eyes. | _ ‘What matter for that? Their chief value will, 

It was a chamber fitted up with a perv is aes be held to be that you carried them all 

e presence of the bed, might Mg 7 
_— Seaphy dm ht ng Even the bed — a ‘Then take the bouquet-holder, too,’ said she, 
thing of beauty fit for rarest dreams ; the coverlet | ‘and with it my kindest love—And now I must 
of satin, and the pillows—‘ the widowed marriage | Wish good-night to my father, and then . 
pillows tvs hess with exquisite lace. John Mey-| The spy had but just time to reach the drawing- 
rick took one of these up in his hands, and poised | room door, ere that of the boudoir opened. e@ | 


: b resently laying it in its place again, | flew upstairs with stockinged feet, and leaped into 
Fee = on 7 wclwel chair, pads gpentten a | the he had lately quitted, and drew the clothes | 
bell-pull from its gilded hinge. It was a rope of | up to his ears; and there he lay, touching the 
twisted silk, slender, but very strong. In this he | silken rope beneath his pillow with his hand, to 
made a running-noose, and took it with him into | make sure it was there, and waiting—waiting, 

” * oe b dress ble, a 1 Minute after minute went by, each minute an 

As he passed by Eugenie’s ing-table, a letter inute alter minute Ww ’ 1 
stuck in the pn oe: sienaiien caught his | hour. His temples beat and throbbed as — 
eye ; the contents of it were of no great importance, | they held a peal of bells within them, and the 
and were known to him ; but he read them over | murderous fingers grew damp and clammy. Another 
again, and his features relaxed a little—just a very | Wine-glass of brandy for his parched and aching 
little—as he did so. The handwriting was that of | throat. At last there is a rustle of silk, anda | 
Mrs Meyrick, senior. ‘ Without mutual concessions, | Weary, weary step toiling up the stairs A thou- | 
my dear Eugenie, she wrote, ‘married life can | sand sparks seem to fly before his tightly-closed 
never be happy. My poor boy has a good heart ; | eyes; thag is because his brain is on fire ; but he 
&c., &.’ Such efforts at mediation were about as knows very well what is as | place ; nay, more, 
useful as sticking-plaster for healing the leak of a | What is going to happen. is wife is coming 
seventy-four ; but the attempt exhibited in every | upstairs. 
line se ins —_ rf bag ae eg son. 

John Meyrick place e rope under his pillow, | , ’ ; ’ 
and again se a to the head of the bay All ALMAZAC pa AE SFA TICRERS 
was quiet now, save that an airy bubble of laughter 
escaped ever and anon from the dining-room, where | THE Worshipful Comnay of Stationers. or, as they 
M. de Lernay and his friends were having their | are formally styled, ‘The Master and Keepers, or 
pores. The watcher took off his shoes, and | Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery or Art 
noiselessly descended to the drawing-room ; the | of the Stationers of the City of London, retain 
waxen lights in the brackets and chandeliers were | their original character intact, and are the only 
fighting with the dawn that streamed in through | London Company entirely restricted to the members 
many a cranny of the gilded shutters ; but the | of its own craft, while it practises ‘the mystery 
brilant company had all departed, nor was there | or art’ to which its title nominally refers. The 
anybody in the boudoir adjoining, where half-a- | Company existed as a fraternity long previous to 
dozen flirtations had been proceeding so agreeably | the introduction of printing; and subsequently 
an hour before. The many mirrors reflected but | received from James I. (1603) the privilege of the 
one stealthy form, and a face ghastly pale, with the | sole printing of ‘Prymers, Psalters, and Psalms, 
mouth worked into an evil smile. Did an echo of | as well oa ‘almanacs and prognostications, and 
the cooing talk which had so lately been held there | the Latin books used in the grammar-schools. 
still linger about the fautewils and conversation- | This t was made to the Company jointly 
chairs, or was that a real voice which struck his | with the universities; but the latter accepted an 
ear 1—a real voice, and his wife’s! She was talking | annuity from their colleagues, and resigned any 
to somebody in the conservatory beyond. He stole | active exercise of their privilege. Printers were 
on to the window-mirror, and glued his white face | formerly obliged to serve their time to a member 
to the Bg Yes, it was Eugenie. The sickly | of the Company ; and to each apprentice bound at 
light of the Chinese lanterns that swung above | the Hall, to the present day, is given a Bible, which 
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excellent custom originated in the bequest of 
Thomas Parkhurst, Master of the Company in 
1683, and who left thirty-seven pounds to purchase 
annually Bibles, with Psalms, to be given to the 
poor. Every publication, from a Bible to a ballad, 
was formerly required to be ‘ entered at Stationers’ 
Hall” This service is now unnecessary ; but under 
the Copyright Act, the proprietor of every published 
work is required to register his claim, for his own 

rotection, in the books of the Stationers’ Company, 
before any legal proceedings can take place. 

The only publications which the Company con- 
tinues are a Latin Gradus and certain almanacs. 
The distribution of the latter takes place towards 
the end of November in the Hall of the Company, 
in Stationers’ Hall Court, on the northern side of 
Ludgate Street, where the assemblage of vans 
and carts, during part of the day, indicates the 
extent of the business in the neighbourhood. 
The Hall was built shortly after the great fire 
of 1666; the eastern front was cased with stone 
about the year 1800. The court-room has some 
fine carvings, attributed to Gibbons; and at the 
extremity, is West’s picture of Alfred dividing 
a loaf with St Cuthbert, the pilgrim, presented 
by Alderman Boydell, Master of the Company, and 
of whom there is also a portrait as Lord Mayor. 
In the Stock-room and Hall, are excellent portraits 
of Sir Richard Steele and the poet Prior; Richard- 
son the novelist, and his wife (Richardson was 
Master of the Company in 1754) ; also portraits of 
John Bunyan, Bishop Hoadley, Robert Nelson ; 
the two Strahans, William and Andrew; and a 
bust of William Bowyer, ‘last of the learned 
printers.’ The Hall, a spacious apartment, has a 
window filled with painted armorial glass. Here 
was last held the Music Feast, on St Cecilia’s Day, 
for which Dryden wrote his celebrated Ode. In 
the former Hall, Bargavenny House, was given, in 
1612, the funeral feast of Thomas Sutton, of the 
Charter-house, the procession having started from 
Dr Law’s, in Paternoster Row ; this was a sumptuous 
Te and the bill of fare included six dishes of 
whitebait. 

To return to the almanac-day. The almanacs, 
thirteen in number, besides eight county almanacs 
and a Book of Tables, altogether, several hundred 
thousand, as ordered by the several booksellers and 
country distributors, are packed in bales, which 
are piled upon the long tables in the Hall by the 
day previous to publication; the orders for the 
same being given prior to the 12th of November, 
else it would not be possible to supply all the 
demands. The country dealers have solicited the 
Company to publish its almanacs earlier in the 


year ; but the Stationers are convinced that such a | cak 


change would diminish the usefulness and value of 
their almanacs, inasmuch as many important lists 
could not be rendered ‘complete at an earlier 
period ; and the date of publication, as now fixed, 
enables all purchasers to procure the new almanacs 
before the beginning of December. The only 
benefit of earlier publication would be to place 
within reach of the trade the calculations and other 
information contained in the Company’s almanacs, 
for which considerable sums of money are pai 
and which would then be — by the 
numerous printers of cheap almanacs, who have 
continued to increase since the removal of the 
almanac-duty in 1834. The Company’s almanacs, 
to this day, maintain their superior accuracy and 
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d, | each liveryman, with bread and cheese and ale for 


trustworthiness, and adaptation to the requirements 
of the day. Thus, we have Francis Moore’s 
Almanac, with the fullest account of eclipses and 
astronomical phenomena. The Ladyand Gentleman’s 
Diary, contains papers and questions contributed 
by some of the first mathematicians of the day, as 
well as enigmas and charades. John Partridge’s 
Almanac, which Swift thought to extinguish, with 
its author, in 1709, is still published by the Com- 
pany ; as is also the Sheet Almanac, commenced by 

incent Wing, the astronomer, who published 
likewise for the Com any a book almanac. His 
rtrait hangs in the Hall, but neither the year of 
birth nor of his death is stated with certainty. 
Among the more popular of the late additions to 
the Company’s list are almanacs for clergymen, 
parochial officers, and parish-clerks; and a 
Gardeners’ Almanac, the first of which class was 
published by Jchn Evelyn, the Diarist, in 1664, 
and dedicated to Cowley, who acknowledged the 
same in one of his best pieces, entitled The Garden. 

On almanac-day, as St Paul’s clock strikes 
twelve, the iron gates in front of the court-yard 
and the doors of the Hall are thrown open, when 
great is the rush of the porters to obtain their 
respective packages of almanacs, and carry them off 
into Paternoster Row, or to the vans and carts 
waiting in the neighbourhood. The Hall presents, 
throughout the distribution, a very animated scene ; 
no money is then received, the payments having 
been previously made ; and in an hour or two, the 
Company’s almanacs are distributed all over the 
Great Town, and are flying along railways, east, 
west, north, and south, at a rate almost as swift 
= bo — . dispersed yon ve the 

ingdom. e Com » in modifyi its 
almanac to suit the snag not been ry Ew 
successful, for it is stated by Mr Francis Baily, 
the astronomer, that one year the Stationers 
a omitted from Moore’s Almanac the 
column on the moon’s influence on the parts of the 
human body, when most of the copies were returned 
upon their hands, 

From early times, the Stationers’ Company has 
been celebrated for its sumptuous state, and its 
attendance upon the Lord Mayor’s shows, &c. ; 
‘the comeliest personages of the Company’ attended 
the Lord Mayor on horseback, in velvet coats, 
chains of gold, and with staff-torches, to escort 
Queen Elizabeth from Chelsea to Whitehall. The 
Company kept, until within a few years, a superbly 
gilt Ya, in which, on the morning of Lord 
Mayor's Day, the members visited Lambeth Palace, 
when the household of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury brought on board hot spi ale, buns, 
es, and wine—the last being served to the 
Stationers in small wooden ‘sack-cups,’ or bowls 
with two handles, which were provided each year 
by the beadle of the Company. This custom is 
stated to have originated as follows : When Tenison 
— the see of Canterbury, a near relation of 

is, who was Master of the Stationers’ Company, 
thought it a compliment to call at the palace in his 
stately barge on the morning of Lord Mayor's Day, 
when the archbishop sent out a pint of wine for 


the watermen and attendants ; and this grew into 
a settled Ct half, Certain -™ Sy i , = 

ineas and a were paid to the archbishop’s 
seeneert on the occasion ; the bargemaster’s val 
was twenty guineas; the charge for music, twelve 


ay 
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unds; besides other expenses, to enable the 

mpan ‘to attend my Lord Mayor with fitting 
state. the discontinuance of the aquatic city- 

t, the Stationers sold their barge, and the 

regale at Lambeth was no more. The barge may 
now be seen in the Isis and Cherwell, near Folly 
Bridge, Oxford. . 

The Stationers’ Gamay formerly submitted its 
several almanacs to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for His Grace’s approval; this is no longer 
observed, but the Company — annually to 
the archbishop an entire set o 
we may add, that the several Roman Catholic 
almanacs are to this day, before publication, sub- 
mitted to Cardinal Wiseman, for the approbation 
of His Eminence, 


BETWEEN SKY AND SEA. 


‘How do you call your new boat, Bill ?’ asked one 
sailor of another, immediately below the lodgings 
which my mother and family have the honour to 
occupy upon the cliff at Dippington, ‘Is it 
Aphrodeit or Aphroditey ? e was ai i 
about it over at the Jolly Smugglers last night, 
and Tom Dedlights and I, we came to blows about 
it, and didn’t settle the matter arter all” 

‘Well, Jack, returned the proprietor of the 
vessel in question, ‘one of you must ha’ been a 
hignoramus, and that’s a fact; for how is it 
possible my craft can be called Aphroditey, when 
we calls Bob Bowline’s Terpsichoar ?’ 

‘Ay, that’s true, Bill. I was for Aphrodeit 
myself all along; and cuss me if I don’t punch 
Tom’s head again for misbelieving me, I stands 
by your boat, too, in other things besides naming 
it rightly ; and have bet a gallon o’ beer that she 
beats Bob’s at the regatta.’ 

‘Ay, and so she will, if the wind treats her 
fair,” growled the ship-owner, projecting a plug of 
tobacco right into our parlour-window, which is 
not supplied with glass, and substituting another 
for it in his right cheek. ‘I suppose one of this 
interesting family will be invited to take part in 
the amusements upon that day,’ 

* Ay, like enough,’ replied the other gray. 
‘ Although I can’t say as how I thinks pole-dancin 
is a thing to be encouraged. It tain’t nauti 
I’ve seen a landlubber, as didn’t know he was a- 
standing on a bowsprit, get clear away with the 
prize before now.’ 

This was the first whisper that we had heard 
about a regatta, and it filled us with the greatest 
uneasiness. My mother, who is a person of great 
experience, having brought up (as she is continu- 
ally reminding us) half-a-dozen large families, and 
all without any external assistance whatever, except 
the last—our own—for which, being seventeen in 
all, the accommodation provided by Nature was 
insufficient—-even my mother, I say, was at a loss 
to conceive what a regatta portended. Secretly, 
perhaps, she feared that it was something connected 
with that — enemy of our race, the butcher, 
who had ady torn from her so many of her 
beloved offspring ; but if so, she concealed her 
apprehensions with a heroism worthy of a matron 
of Rome or Sparta, although she is only Berk- 
shire born. Sold into captivity at an early age, 
she was brought down to Dippington—a place 
where pigs, instead of being housed like agricul- 
tural labourers, as in her native county, are placed 


the almanacs. And | chimn 


(I will not say accommodated) in mere caverns 
in the cliff-side, either natural, or excavated b 

the hand of man. We ourselves occupy suc! 

a tenement, while our shameless proprietor 
inhabits the neatest little house at the entrance 
of the pier that the architectural imagination of 
childhood ever devised, or unconsciously copied 
from those fancy missionary-boxes, made to imitate 
human dwellings, which adorn the mantel-pieces 
of well-regulated nurseries, with a slit in their 
roofs for the halfpence of the charitable instead of 
imneys. This gentleman has nothing to do but 
to count his monies and tell falsehoods with respect 
to the weather. If he knew for a certainty that a 
tornado was due in a quarter of an hour, he would 
pronounce a positive opinion that the afternoon 
would be one of unbroken calm, rather than turn 
back a twopence from his turnstile. Human beings 
are proverbially credulous, otherwise the successful 
career of this meteorological impostor would be 
unaccountable, Again and again have I watched 
him inveigle on to that shelterless pier, mothers, 
nurses, perambulators full of children, babes in 


g|arms, by a solemn assurance of fine weather ; 


and scarcely has he locked up his ill-gotten gains, 
when back come these unhappy persons, drenched 
to the skin ; and in every case, he is as well aware 
as we are—who, with our faces set to the wind, are, 
as is generally known, natural barometers—that the 
rain is about to come down—as they call it in these 
parts—‘ a squelcher.’ 

We ought to have guessed that there was some- 
thing brewing beside Wind (which is manufactured 
about Dippington on an enormous scale), by 
observing the behaviour of our — for 
days before the regatta came off. e public was 
always applying to him for information about 
something, and he was always imparting it, or 
so much of it as he pleased. By his looking w 
at the sky (which was threatening in the pore te 
= —* a, ae manner, we me to 

ave gathered, I say, that he was prophesyin 
smooth things, and amealien people _“ take 
pier-tickets greatly in advance at a very slight 
reduction. But he deceived us, as he deceived the 
rest of his fellow-creatures, Not only is he the 
— of the pier, and owner of several sailing- 
ts, which lay for hire upon the beach, and Our 
proprietor, but he is also lord of many bathing- 
machines. He divides the empire of Dippington, 
in fact, with Mr Omnium, the house-agent, who 


purveys pianos by the week or month, and lets | 


out plate and linen, and wagonettes for pleasure- 


parties ; who would furnish your lawn with tents, | 
| 


suitable for picnics, sufficient to form a 


Camp, and who would finally bury you with the 


utmost decency for L.12, 12s. (including shell), and 
‘convey’ you free of ch to the nearest railway- 
station. It is impossible I should be ignorant 


of these facts, because an immense placard sets | 


them forth to the great prejudice of our landward 
view immediately opposite our lodgings, which, 
indeed, command most things, by reason of their 
elevated position. ‘None of my family ever lived 


in an attic before this,’ observes my mother, | 


when ‘put out’ by papa; in which remark she 
makes a sly hit at his Dippington —— But 
he very seldom replies by anything beyond a 
characteristic ugh! which Mr Fenimore Cooper 
truly describes to be one of the most significant 
sounds within the compass of 


iB, 


the human voice. | 


a 


} 
| 
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Where Uncas or Chinchagook could have learned 
it, however—poor Savages who had never even seen 
a pig—I am at a loss to conceive. They are not 
a happy eg papa and mamma, I’m afraid. ‘I 
wish I could get this ring off my nose,’ says the 
latter sometimes: ‘it is enough to make one 
Wilde to think there is no Divorce Court in all 

~al my excursiveness: I could never be kept 
within doors since I could run alone, but was 
always wandering about looking (like Mr Micawber) 
for ‘something to turn up:’ let me see, where was 
I? I was age by the habitual deceitfulness of 
our proprietor. e hear almost every word he 
says ——— the tendency which sound has to 
ascend), it’s really dreadful. I said he was 
the lord of many bathing-machines ; these every 
morning are made use of by a number of the 
human race, who have the curious faculty of being 
able to swim without cutting their throats. Among 
them are several beautiful young females, They 
enter with their back-hair most elegantly arranged 
(and I need not say to whom they are indebted for 
that fashion) in pigtails; but when they come out 
at the other door, which opens direct upon the sea, 
their hair flows about their shoulders; in another 
moment (if they have no bathing-caps) it looks 
like sea-weed, as they emerge like so many Aphro- 
deits from the wave, or ce in its foam like 
Terpsichoars. It is no wonder, then, that man, 
whose taste is so peculiar, falls straightway in love 
with them ; sits upon the shore to watch them ; and 
makes his right eye ache with telescopes, in hopes 
to bring them nearer. A certain young gentleman 


of the name of Mildew, who by wearing a shiny | l 


hat and using terms out of the Nautical Vocabulary, 
hopes to be thought to keep a yacht here, fell a 
victim through the above means to one of these 
land-syrens. He came to our proprietor one day, 
and says he: ‘I have watched her into No. 17; 
and will you let me have the little bit of carpet 
upon which she places her beautiful white feet ? 
I will pay you for it as though it were woven in 
the looms of Shiraz or Gombroon.’ 

‘Well, replies our proprietor, affecting to be 
careless about the matter, ‘I don’t know much 
about the price of carpets at the places you mention. 
But for the floor-covering of No. 17—which is a 
particular handsome one—I don’t think that a 
guinea would be too high a figure.’ 

‘It’s rather a fancy price,’ returned Mr Mildew, 
somewhat ruefully ; ‘still, this is not a case for 
aad economy. Only let me have it at once, 

fore it is defiled by the tread of any less angelic 
foot.’ 

‘Very good,’ says our proprietor: ‘Ill send my 
wife tofetch it? 

Now, we could look right into the backyard of 
the pier-house ; and we saw that woman select 
from a heap of old scraps of carpet one whose pattern 
I can swear to, and it was that very one which 
(having entered the machine, and pretended to 
bring the other away) she and her wicked husband 
delivered to poor Mr Mildew for one-and-twenty 
shillings sterling. We saw him kiss it—-ugh !—and 
fold it up, and put it into the inside pocket of his 
metal-buttoned jacket. This was not a _high- 
—— transaction of our proprietor ; but I have 

nown him do worse things. It is not generally 


who, with three brass horns and a trombone, infest 
the place, and exact tribute from the inhabitants. 
— make nothing of walking through the French 
windows that open on the lawns, and demanding 
aes of the astonished occupants of the parlours ; 
and our proprietor, who, of course, has every means 
of information, tells them where to go—where the 
unprotected females live, or the swarms of children 
who admire German music, not knowing that it is 
no more genuine than are the German-silver 
spoons which give such a metallic flavour to their 
a cookery. Yet our proprietor don’t 
like other people’s music ; wouldn’t have Admiral 
Fitzroy’s even, although he offered it for 
nothing, just because people would know when it 
was going to be wet, and so be warned off the pier. 
I believe the regatta itself was originated for his 
sole benefit. It was his German banditti that was 
engaged to play upon his pier; it was from his 
ier that the boats were advertised to start ; the 
works were to be exhibited at his pier-head ; 
and from his pier—said the advertisements— 
could be best beheld the magnificent illumination 
of the cliffs. 

From the pier, too—let this have a line to itself 
—the Pole-dance was announced to take place. 
Yes, my excursiveness cannot much longer avail 
me ; I feel I am drawing near the catastrophe of 
my story. I can discourse no more concerning the 
locality and its gossip, for I have not the genius in 
this matter which is enjoyed by the editor of the 
Dippington Gazette. ow he can go on, week 
after week, enlarging upon the beauty of the 
scenery, and the mildness of the climate, and the 
uxuriance of the vegetation, and the enterprisin, 
character of Mr Omnium and our proprietor, 
know not. I should believe him to have been 
naturally a ames of cheerful temperament, to have 
done it so long, even if he broke down, and hi 
himself to-morrow. Let me see; where was I 
Ah, the Pole-dance! You do not know what that 
is, my gentle reader. I trust not, indeed. The 
wildest war-dance of the reddest Indian is a minuet 
compared to it. Talk of pugilism, bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting ! these are the harmless sports of a 
civilised community, compared with the atrocious 
amusement which I have in my mind. 

My mother being, as I have already mentioned, 
Berkshire bred, never had the opportunity, in 
her own youth, of beholding a regatta upon the 
ocean, and therefore she could afford us no infor- 
mation upon the subject. But there was a 
presentiment over us all, a sort of pig’s whisper 
of coming doom, which made our tails curl 
whenever we thought of that regatta, Upon 
the morning of the fatal day, though the sun shone 
brightly on the breezy sea, and every little ship 
was gay with bunting, we experienced no sort of 
exhilaration. When our proprietor came up the 
cliff, and cast his baleful shadow upon our domestic 
trough, we knew that he was up to no of 
There was a man with him of such a repulsive 
appearance, that I could scarcely have shuddered 
more if he had been ag blue. Kael 

retty pork, says he, with his eyes fixe 
ey Fs fair Sipetions ‘it ner Ey. a pity 
to salt him before his time,’ 

A tear slid down my mother’s cheek at this cruel 
allusion ; in her loving eyes, we were salted before 
our time, if we were salted at all. Once and once 


understood (but we know it) that he is the a 
and sharer in the profits of the German banditti, 


only she had saved a little family from this awful 
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fate by eating them up herself; but she never 
again had the heroism (or perhaps the appetite) for 
such a desperate remedy. 

The wicked stranger took me up in his arms. 

‘Good-bye,’ cried I, ‘ beloved aad good-bye, 
dear brothers and sisters. All that is left to me 
now is to disagree with this cannibal.’ 

The Man, whose gross ears could detect nothing 
of all this, observed to our proprietor: ‘ Hark, how 
the little beggar squeals !’ ; 

Then they put me into a hamper, and tying this 
to a rope, suspended me to the end of a bowsprit 
which projected from the pier over the harbour. 
There T te between sea and sky in my wicker 

rison, through the interstices of which, if I had 

ut had the heart for it, I could have enjoyed an 
admirable view of the regatta. I saw the a 
boats start upon their course, and return, and could 
not but remark that the race seemed never to the 
swift, but to that which had the least tonnage. 
The vessel which came in first never won. 

Then there were swimming-matches, which 
excited an immense interest. ‘I hope,’ observed a 
lady in my hearing, ‘that everything will be con- 
ducted with propriety. The man at the turnstile 
assures me that the competitors will be attired in 
knickerbockers. I need not say that this was not 
the case. 

Then there was a duck-hunt. Ido not love the 
duck ; I hate its unmeaning noise, and despise its 
greediness ; but my heart fairly bled to behold 
that unhappy bird pursued and captured by 
featherless bipeds upon its semi-native element. 

But the reflection that continually obtruded 
itself, and prevented either my interest or my sym- 
pathy in the fate of others, Suite very absorbing, 
was this: Why was I suspended in a hamper at 
the end of a Ben pole, and why was that pole 
greased? For not long after I had been placed in 
this position, a human being, for once adopting 
our more convenient method of progress—namely, 
upon all-fours—had approached me with an enor 
mous lump of grease, and then retired backwards, 
making the bowsprit shine in the westering sun. 
Even this dread Uncertainty, however, was Letter 
than the knowledge of the Fatal Truth, for which 
I was indebted to the conversation of two clergy- 
men of the Church of England, who, it is my 
opinion, ought to have known better than to have 
been present at such an abominable scene. If 
they had been chief rabbis, indeed, come to behold 
the torture of a hereditary enemy—— But I 
am anticipating. 

‘And what are they going to do here?’ asked 
one divine, in a wide-awake, of the other, who, 
being a resident in the place, was obliged to attire 
himself very ecclesiastically indeed. ‘What is to 
be done with poor Piggy ?” 

‘Well, this is what we should have called at 
Cambridge the Baconian method. Any man who 
can walk along that greasy pole, and touch the 
hamper, becomes the owner of its contents. He 
pulls a string, the bottom falls out, and the pig 
tumbles into the water.’ 

‘What fun!’ exclaimed the Christian gentle- 
man in the wide-awake. 

Accordingly, when the cruelty of man had 
exhausted itself in the duck direction, it soared to 
higher spheres; wretch after wretch essayed to 
become possessed of me by treading the slippery 
path ; I could hear the cautious thud of their 


a 


feet, and even the heavy breathing—stertorous 
with anxiety and greed—of those who nearly 
reached their living goal; then a great splash in 
the sea proclaimed that I was safe for that time at 
least, and the human crowd set up a yell of joy at 
the discomfiture of their fellow-creature. I have 
heard of Mohammed suspended in his coffin between 
Heaven and Earth, but, let me tell you, to be sus- 
pended Between Sea and Sky is a great deal worse ; 
moreover, in one’s coffin, one is tolerably inde- 

ndent of external circumstances; but in a wicker- 

amper, and alive to every detail of your position, 
and its consequences, and not able to swim, the 
affair becomes serious indeed. For upwards of 
an hour, counting from the commencement of the 
pole-dance, I may be said to have been face to face 
with Destruction, from which, indeed, nothing but 
the following special intervention of Nature could 
have preserved me. The sea, in process of time, 
went out so far as to render the falling off the 
bowsprit dangerous to the swimming animals ; and 
my proprietor (who had been paid for me all the 
same) came grinning in a boat, and took me home 
again to my agonised family. 

I draw a veil over the affecting scene which 
ensued ; but, so transient are even our most tender 
sentiments, that, at the approach of night, we were 
sufficiently calm to appreciate the Magnificent 
Illumination of the Cliffs (by Catherine, Wheel, 
and Company, London) in all its sublimity. In the 
silence of night, however, when the moon arose, 
I stood on my hind-legs, and watched the pheno- 
menon of the tide, with feelings that nobody can 
appreciate who has not been, within a hairbreadth, 
the victim of a Pole-dance. 


ONE NOTE WRONG. 


Buve bends the sky above— 
Blue runs the stream below— 
Earth quiet as a dove; 
Would that my heart were so! 


Nor leaf nor shadow falls 
On all the green hillside; 

Even to the cuckoo’s calls, 
Echo but half replied. 


So lazy goes the hour, 
The very dragon-fly, 
Perched on the dozing flower, 
Moves neither wing nor eye. 


Bird, blossom, branch, and stream 
All quiet as the air; 

And lying, as in dream, 
Earth seemeth passing fair. 


Oh, what a hymn divine 

Breathes from this golden noon ; 
Only this heart of mine 

Is beating out of tune! 
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